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THE Binghamton man who kept gunpowder in his store 
in close proximity to a coal oil tank, and then tried to fill 
a lighted lamp from the tank, will abstain from such 
culpable carelessness in the future, at least until his at- 
tending physicians can put him together again. Of course 
there was an explosion, three or four stores were wrecked, 
and occupants of the buildings lost property valued at 
$15,000, which the insurance companies will have to pay 
for. It is such criminal carelessness as this that makes 
the fire losses of this country assume such magnificent 
proportions. The Commercial Bulletin figures the losses 
in July at about $9,000,000, and for the seven months of 
the year at over $60,000,000. Last year they ran up to 
over $110,000,000, and there is very little prospect of their 
falling below this sum this year. 





THE cholera has shown remarkable increase in Spain 
recently, both in the number of victims attacked and the 
fatality attending the attacks. Naturally considerable 
alarm has been felt in France and England. The sailor 
who died in Bristol, of what a jury described as “a sus- 
picious disease resembling cholera,” is believed by mem- 
bers of the medical profession to have brought Asiatic 
cholera from Marseilles, and the fact has a peculiar sig- 
nificance for the people of the United States. Whenever 
cholera has invaded this country it has been brought to 
New York from infected European ports, and if it appears 
in this city during 1885 it will be through the negligence 
of the authorities at Quarantine. It is not necessary to 
lay an embargo on foreign trade in order to prevent the 
introduction of Asiatic cholera, and a thoroughly efficient 
quarantine can be maintained without serious obstruction 
of commerce in general, but the exclusion of vessels from 
infected ports and the most careful inspection of those 
which come from suspected ports are requisite to our safety 
from the plague. The 1st of September is close at hand, 
and with the end of summer so near us we may feel much 
confidence in our escape from the scourge, at least for 
the present season. 





WE are about to have another visit from Captain Eyre 
M. Shaw, C. B., chief of the London Fire Brigade. He is 
now on his way here, and is liable to turn up at any 





moment. It is understood that he comes to make further 
studies of our fire extinguishing methods, with a view to 
strengthening his position that London needs more ap- 
paratus and men. If Captain Shaw will abandon his 
prejudices in favor of old hand engines and promiscuous 
“ pumpers ” picked up at random in a London crowd, and 
secure the substitution of steam fire engines with paid 
firemen employed permanently, and introduce freely the 
electric fire alarm, he will do much to increase the 
efficiency of his department. London is an immense city, 
or aggregation of cities, covering an extended territory 
and containing property whose value can scarcely be 
estimated; it is exposed to every variety of fire hazard, 
and a great conflagration could be started there with very 
little trouble. Some day there will be several fires oc- 
curring at the same time in widely separated localities, and 
the chances are that the fire department will have more 
than it can manage with its antiquated hand engines. 
They were the best available protection years ago, and at 
present are sufficient for small villages having nothing but 
low buildings located at a considerable distance from each 
other, but any large city that trusts to them is bound to 
suffer disaster sooner or later. While here, will Captain 
Shaw look into the manner in which the departments of 
this country make up their reports? He might learn 
from them how to report the fire losses of London year 
by year and the proportion thereof paid by the insurance 
companies, important items that are entirely overlooked 
in his reports. There has recently been a vigorous de- 
mand on the part of London propertyowners for more 
fire apparatus, which present appropriations will not ad- 
mit of. Possibly he desires to secure data on which to 
ask for more liberal appropriations, or, possibly, he comes 
to buy some Yankee steam fire engines. When he was 
here before he purchased a Hayes extension ladder and 
some controlling nozzles; so it is not improbable that he 
is advancing by gradual stages to an appreciation of all 
kinds of American fire extinguishing machinery. On 
September 8, the annual convention of the National 
Association of Fire Engineers will be held at Long 
Branch, where will be assembled the chiefs of fire depart- 
ments of the principal cities of the country, and it is to 
be hoped that Captain Shaw will be in attendance both to 
impart and receive instruction in the art of fire extinguish- 
ment. 





THE recent destruction by fire of several large tobacco 
warehouses at Stoughton, Wis., brought to light the fact 
that a large amount of the insurance on them was covered 
by companies not entitled to do business in that State. 
With a view to enforcing the law against underground 
insurance, Insurance Commissioner Spooner has begun 
proceedings in the United States Court and served the 
papers upon the adjusters who were settling the losses. 
It is a question whether this constitutes such service as 
will be binding upon the companies, but probably they 
will recognize it as such. The property destroyed was . 
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mostly owned by residents of other States, and the inter- 
esting point to be decided is whether or not they, as non- 
residents, were required to buy their insurance exclusively 
of companies authorized to do business in Wisconsin. 
The location ‘of the property and not that of the owner or 
insuring company will probably determine the issue. The 
law is intended to prevent property located in Wisconsin 
from being insured in companies that have not complied 
with the laws of that State, and the legislators who 
framed the statute probably did not take the question of 
ownership into consideration. They could not reach non- 
residents, but they could reach the property, and did so to 
the best of their ability. The courts have decided that a 
State has a right to prescribe the conditions under which 
a corporation may do business within its borders, and 
non-compliance with such conditions may involve severe 
penalties. If Commissioner Spooner succeeds in reaching 
the companies that have violated the law, he will prob- 
ably be able to convince them that it is dangerous to carry 
on an underground business. Commenting on these pro- 
ceedings, The Cincinnati Price Current says that “ most of 
the tobacco was owned by persons not citizens of or 
residents in Wisconsin, and the contracts of insurance 
were made in another State. It is hardly possible that 
Wisconsin laws, even with Mr. Spooner to prosecute and 
his attempt to enforce them, can be made binding on 
transactions in other States, or that a man in New York 
can infract a Wisconsin statute peculiarly and particularly 
local in its character.” We do not see how the fact of 
ownership or locality where the contract of insurance was 
made can affect the question. The law provides that 
property located in Wisconsin shall not be insured in 
unauthorized companies, and when that is done the law 
is violated. That a citizen of the United States cannot 
be robbed by State legislation of the right to buy insur- 
ance where and of whom he pleases, we firmly believe, 
but the company issuing it in violation of State laws can 
unquestionably be punished for so doing. This was pretty 
well established in Chicago when an agent for an under- 
ground company was heavily fined for doing that kind of 
business. Individual rights are very different from the 
rights of corporations that are the creations of legislatures. 





IN response to our call upon The Weekly Underwriter 
for proof that its assertion that the Anglo-American Fire 
Insurance Company is a “ wild-cat,” that journal prints the 
following : 


We quoted in our issue for July 25, the substance of a circular issued 
by the alleged Western managers of the Anglo-American, under which 
the company, if it obtained any business at all in that department, ob- 
tained it under the false pretense that it was almost immediately going to 
comply with the laws of the several States. We print this week the state- 
ment from the commercial agency of R.G, Dun & Co., that a circular 
issued by the company, purporting to be a certificate of solvency from 
that agency, is wholly unauthorized. The only evidence we have seen 
that the Anglo-American has any assets is the statement of its officers, 
purporting to be sworn to before a notary public in Washington. We 
know of no way in which a journalist can verify the statement of an insur- 





ance company, but there is a way in which such verification is possible 
and that way the Anglo-American has carefully avoided. These are the only 
evidences we have that the company is a wild-cat. They are Conclusive to 
us, but they do not appear to bind THE SPEcTAror to a like belief, It is 
true that a number of companies otherwise respectable do an under. 
ground business, but as a rule they are under the control of some State 
law where their condition may be. ascertained, or their age and the ante. 
cedents of their officers warrant the belief that they are respectable, In 
the Anglo-American we believe all these tests are wanting. 


We submit that there is nothing in the nature of proof 
in the above to warrant anyone in denouncing the com. 
pany as a “ wild-cat,” and its managers as perjurers, swin. 
dlers and thieves, as some of our contemporaries have 
done. The company was organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, has complied with all the require. 
ments of these laws, and its officers have circulated a sworn 
statement declaring it has a paid-up capital of $500,000. 
Until some proof is adduced that such affidavit is false, 
we simply decline to join in the hue and cry against the 
company. As to the circular issued by the company, 
claiming to be a favorable report from R. G. Dun & Co,’s 
Commercial Agency, which the latter deny ever having 
made, we know that report was prepared by Mr. Worth. 
ington, the Washington agent for Dun & Co., for he per. 
sonally showed it to. us, and verbally corroborated it, as. 
suring us that he had investigated the company and made 
that report conscientiously. Dun & Co. may never have 
sent it out, but that their agent made it we know of our 
own knowledge. The conclusion of that report is as fol. 
lows: 

I have carefully examined this matter, giving time and attention to all 
of the details connected therewith, the fersonne/ of the corporation, and 
the manner in which their business is conducted. Every facility has been 
given me to make this examination, and all of my questions have been 
answered frankly, without hesitation or equivocation. I say that I see no 
reason why every statement made by them is not entitled to the fullest 
credit, and that all the charges made against them seem founded on idle 
surmise and prompted by business antagonisms, and an envious spirit. 
I have sought in vain to learn one single fact connected with their business 
career that reflects upon the integrity of this company or its officers, An 
inquiry among those who speak disparagingly of it fails to develop one 
single fact upon which to found any adverse criticism. I believe the 
company to be entitled to all the credit that it demands, that its purposes 
are honorable, and that its methods of business are upright and correct. 


We have given a great deal more space to this matter 
than it deserves, because we have been accused of bad 
faith in placing this company in our regular publications 
among the list of companies whose solvency is unques- 
tioned. We did so upon the sworn statement of the 
officers of the company, supplemented by the report made 
by the agent of Dun & Co. So far as the company is con- 
cerned, it can take care of itself; our object is solely to 
show that when we admitted it to our standard publica- 
tions—publications intended to give the best information 
attainable regarding a// companies competing for insur- 
ance business—we did so upon evidence that was then and 
is still uncontroverted. That the company does not make 
annual reports to an insurance department is a fault of the 
laws governing the District of Columbia, which have not 
created such a department. There are several other com 
panies in Washington similarly organized, whose standing 
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is given in our INSURANCE YEAR BOOK with less detail 
than is the Anglo-American, yet no exception is taken on 
their account. A foot note against the Anglo-American 
says: “ Statement sworn to by officers,” which should 
have been sufficient to satisfy anyone that it was inserted 
in THE YEAR BOOK by us in good faith, We again re- 

t that if our contemporaries, who are so prolific in their 
abuse of this company and of us for recognizing it, will 
submit proof that the sworn statement of its officers re- 
ferred to is false and the company a “ wild-cat,” we will 
join them in their denunciations of it. But mere say-sos 
and surmises do not constitute proof. 





STATISTICS of suicides in the United States, as compiled 
by The Chronicle, show that there were 1532 such deaths 
in 1884 as compared with 1390 in 1883. The suicides by 
months in 1884 were as follows: January, 87; February, 
89; March, 169; April, 125; May, 129; June, 139; July, 
120; August, 124; September, 161; October, 148; No- 
vember, 113 ; December, 128. The statistics of /felo de se 
for three years show that in August suicides are most and 
in January least frequent, the suffering of heat tending 
more to such result than the inconvenience of cold. The 
youngest suicide last year was eleven years old, the old- 
est, ninety-six years, and greatest number of deaths oc- 
curred at the age of forty-five, 51 persons taking their own 
lives at that age. The larger number of suicides was 
attributable to insanity, family troubles, business troubles 
and dissipation, the causes being stated in order of im- 
portance. Considering the relations of condition or sex 
to the number of suicides, we have the following data for 
last year on which to base ideas: Maids, 137; bachelors, 
332; wives, 111; husbands, 505; widows, 32; widowers, 
92; divorced females, 14; divorced males, 23. It is a 
matter of statistics and of observation that women bear 
trouble better than men; they have a stronger desire 
to live, and with them there is a deeper fountain of that 
hope which, Pope tells us, springs eternal from the human 
breast. Notwithstanding that the experience last year 
probably covered a larger number of women than men, 
there was reported from March 1, 1884, to March 1, 1885, 
443 women suicides as compared with 1165 men suicides. 
Bachelors, of all mankind, are most prone to commit suicide, 
for though the figures, in the abstract, show that more 
husbands, numerically speaking, take their own lives than 
bachelors, still the proportion of husbands, of course, 
largely exceeds that of bachelors. The figures indicate 


that sentimental maidens probably tend to suicide to. 


greater extent than practical wives; their favorite season 
for such purpose appears to be the mellow months of 
autumn, and the statistics point a lesson that the girls 
should educate the bashful bachelors to embrace matri- 
mony and themselves, to the mutual benefit of both sexes 
and the reduction of suicides. Widowers mourn over the 
loss of their helpmates more than widows, the latter 
being borne up in grief by the possibility of soon 





forming a new, alliance, while the former, perhaps re- 
alizing that he is again in the field, subject to female 
artifice and design, grows morose and pines manlike, 
for the lost one, because he knows she cannot come - 
back to the bosom of the family. As to the nationality 
of suicides, while of course Americans predominate in 
number in their own country, the figures show that 
the Germans lead all other nationalities, next in order 
being English, Irish, French, African, Bohemian, Swede, 
Italian, Norwegian and Scotch. When one is asked to 
choose his own means of death, opinion is frequently 
given that drowning would be preferable to other means, 
but in the actual practice of taking one’s own life shooting 
seems to be the favorite means, and the number that re- 
sort to drowning shows up rather insignificantly. Perhaps 
shooting is the most effective means and drowning, though 
often attempted, seldom proves effectual. At all events, 
suicides classified as to means of taking life, last year, show 
as follows: shooting, 531; poisoning, 310; hanging, 275 ; 
cutting the throat, 155; drowning, 137; cutting arteries, 
25; resort to railroad trains, 37; jumping from heights, 
18; stabbing, 11; burning, 8; scalding, 1; starving, 1. 
The more important occupations of those who take their 
own lives may be stated, in the order of suicide frequency, 
as follows: farmers, merchants, laborers, manufacturers, 
speculators, saloon keepers, clerks, courtesans and book- 
keepers. The Chronicle has drawn the following conclu- 
sion from the data on which we have commented: 

If a chart were constructed, it would show that our principal ‘‘ suicidi- 
genous area” has its centre in Indiana, In all directions from Indiana 
the rate of suicide falls off. Southward it declines precipitously, deaths 
by one’s own hand, owing to the large African population, being very 
few in the Southern States. Westward, northward and eastward the de- 
scent is more gradual. On the Pacific Coast there is another “‘ suicidi- 
genous area,” with its centre in Oregon. 

Absolutely trustworthy statistical data is not available 
to prove that suicides are on the increase, yet there are 
good reasons indicating that such is the truth. It is un- 
satisfactory for mankind to be obliged to admit, also, that 
the muse who prompts to self-destruction is no respecter 
of persons, but men of talent, education and culture 
respond at his beck as well as the sturdy yeoman of the 
field, or the ignorant laborer of narrow ideas. It is widely 
acknowledged that religion, though sometimes inducing 
suicide in particular cases of fanatic zealots, practically ex- 
ercises a healthy restraint over the inclination to felo de se, 
and thus it is that with nations where there is a greater 
tendency to infidelity or agnosticism the greater number 
of suicides occur, and vice versa. 





As time passes, the impression gains ground that the 
effort to limit agents’ commissions and commissions to 
brokers will not prove successful at this time. A 
number of prominent companies have refused thus far 
to sign the agreement, and others will not commit 
themselves till the non-signers are bound. But even the 
fact of signing the agreement does not carry conviction 
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that the companies whose signatures are attached will 
observe its conditions. The president of a company 
in a neighboring city debated the subject in his own 
mind for some days, consulted with his agents, and 
finally concluded to sign the agreement; after further 
reflection, he changed his mind, alleging as a reason for so 
doing that he had no confidence in the good faith of his 
neighbors. His neighbors returned the compliment, ex- 
pressing no confidence in his integrity, and all along the 
line of companies there is evidence of an utter lack of 
belief in the willingness or intention of those who sign the 
agreement to carry it out in spirit as well as to the letter. 
In discussing the matter, many of them call to mind the 
address of George T. Hope at a meeting of underwriters, 
when he exposed the subterfuges resorted to by various 
companies to give successful agents extra compensation 
in violation of a positive agreement not todo so. Among 
the devices for recognizing the agents’ zeal, was making 
presents to his wife, his babies, giving him a birthday 
purse, paying his pew rent or his tailor’s bill, etc. A vast 
amount of ingenuity was developed among company man- 
agers in devising methods for evading their obligation and 
getting the best of their rivals in the race for business. 
In view of past experiences, scarcely a manager is willing 
to 'trust any other manager, and, as a consequence, the 
prospect of the new agreement being made effective by its 
adoption by 120 companies, is not particularly encourag- 
ing at the present time. Asa matter of fact, the more 
agreements that are entered into, the more numerous the 
associations formed, the more thickly local boards and 
compacts are planted, the more demoralized the business 
grows and the more disastrous it becomes. Disaster and 
demoralization simply stimulate competition, and compe- 
tition unduly pushed is fatal to the enforcement of sound 
underwriting. But so it goes, and so it has been going for 
several years; yet the companies struggle along in the 
same old ruts, doing business for little profit and fre- 
quently with positive loss, without ambition or independ- 
ence enough to reform their practices, each for itself tak- 
ing the matter in hand and, using experience for a guide, 
doing those things that it knows to be right regardless of 
what others are doing. A little more individuality in the 
management of companies, governed by good sense and 
conservatism, and less association that does not associate, 
would do wonders for fire underwriting. But while they 
lean upon one another, yet fail to trust their support, the 
evils complained of are likely to continue. Among these 
may be counted the extravagant commissions paid agents 
and brokers. 





THE idea that the business of fire underwriting can be 
successfully controlled or directed in its details by assso- 
ciations of underwriters is a fallacy. The old National 
Board came nearer to being a success than any organiza- 
tion that has existed in the profession, yet when it at- 
tempted to regulate the details of practice it sounded its 
own death knell. Had it contented itself with evolving 
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from combined experiences sound principles for the guid. 
ance of all interested, it would have had a long lease of 
life and would have continued to exercise a Powerful jn. 
fluence upon the business. But it seems impossible for 
any association of underwriters to get together without 
meddling with matters of purely local interest and that 
should be left to the discretion of individual underwriters, 
When the National Board undertook to formulate a cast. 
iron tariff of uniform rates, to be enforced regardless of 
conditions and circumstances in all localities, it sealed its 
own doom. Individual pecuniary interests cannot be 
made the sport of an unreasoning or selfish majority, and, 
so far as fire underwriting is concerned, the vote of the 
directors of some one little company—individuals whose 
capital is involved—is more potent in the direction of the 
affairs of that company than the biggest majority the 
National Board could ever control. Until all companies 
entering into an association or combination can do so on 
terms of perfect equality, there can be no hope for their 
working together harmoniously. In the matters of making 
rates and fixing the amount of compensation to agents 
and brokers, the companies are not on an equality at the 
outset as to their financial standing, character of business 
desired, etc., and as the start is not a fair one, the race 
cannot be expected to be harmonious or prosecuted toa 
finish. One company has a large capital, abundance of 
surplus, its interest earnings are sufficient to make divi- 
dends to stockholders, and it can, consequently, afford to 
be exceedingly independent; if propertyowners do not 
like their rates, they need not take their policies ; if agents 
do not like their compensation, the company can afford to 
do without them. It is to their interest to have tariffs 
rigidly maintained, and inflexible rules, that shall keep 
commissions low, enforced. But another company, having 
but a small amount of capital and a limited surplus, is 
pushing and struggling to maintain itself—and its officers 
—and is dependent upon its premiums to pay expenses, 
It must have business, and all it can get; the price to be 
paid for it is a secondary consideration beside that of 
actually clutching the premiums. To get business it is 
willing to reverse the order of things, making rates low 
and commissions high; the strong companies are thus 
forced into an unhealthy competition, and of late years 
have been carrying the war into Africa, cutting rates and 
paying commissions to an extent intended to swamp the 
light-weight companies. It is simply impossible to bind 
with inflexible cords 200 or 300 companies, each of which 
is distinctive in character, having special interests of its 
own to look after, and more intent on securing a large 
volume of premiums than making a profit on what it re 
ceives. So long as the conditions of their organization are 
unequal the companies cannot and will not be governed 
by majority rule in the details of management. Their in- 
terests are not identical, and no amount of resolving and 
agreeing will make them so. Managers may enter into 
agreements in good faith, may join associations “for the 
good of the order,” but if the interests of their s¢ 

companies draw them in other directions with a power 
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they cannot resist, they are not so much to blame. But 
they ought to be frank enough to tell the truth, and not 
pretend to keep the faith when their every act completes 
a fracture of every article of the covenant. The most gen- 
eral complaint to be heard in underwriting circles is that 
of bad faith, and the instances cited are as numerous as 
the sands of the sea, involving the veracity of almost every 
company in the land. Company managers have no con- 
fidence in the promises or pledges of each other, and until 
they reform themselves they can have little hope of re- 
forming their representatives. Associated effort on the 
part of fire underwriters has been a conspicuous failure for 
several years; of course, they have secured reforms in 
certain directions, but the fact remains that the business 
is yet overwhelmed with bad practices, and is no more 
profitable, if so much so, than it was before these attempts 
were made to correct, by the loud voice of the majority, 
those evils that individual managers or local interests 
should control. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


LONDON. 


Proposed Insurance Commission in England—The Government not Likely to Assume 
the Expense—Outline of Its Proposed Powers—Incendiarism on the Increase— 
Publication of Companies’ Accounts Demanded—Dummy Insurance Officials— 
Required to have Social Influence, but a Knowledge of Insurance not Necessary— 
Inefficiency of the Fire Equipment of London—The Authorities Desirous of In- 
creasing It, but Have not the Money—Vegetarians and Life Insurance. 








[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

It will be remembered that an attempt was made, during the regime of 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Board of Trade, to bring about the establishment 
of a permanent insurance commission or bureau in Whitehall Gardens. 
The unexpected change of government put a stop for the moment to the 
negotiations, but there is now a prospect of the proposal being taken into 
consideration by the Salisbury administration. The government officials, 
I believe, are inclined to look at the suggestion favorably, the chief objec- 
tion being the expense, The treasury will not listen to further grants to 
the board this year, no matter what the pretext; the change of govern- 
ment, the Egyptian war and the preparations for the coming struggle with 
Russia, added to the drain caused by the year’s deficit, having given the 
department all it can do to meet current expenses, and the votes already 
passed by Parliament and tocome. The members of Parliament who are 
pushing the scheme will probably propose something in the nature of a 
light assessment, based on the aggregate receipts of the respective com- 
panies, to provide the necessary funds. The amount required would be 
under £10,000 a year ; namely, £2000 a year forthe chief commissioner, 
£1500 a year for the second commissioner, £1200 a year each to five 
commissioners and £150 a year for the private secretary to the chief 
Commissioner; total, £9650 a year. The offices of the commission 
would be in the Board of Trade buildings, Whitehall Gardens, and the 
parliamentary secretary of the board would reply to questions and repre- 
sent the commission in the House of Commons. The duties of the com- 
mission would be similar to those performed by the railway commission. 
They would be empowered to hear and decide appeals brought by con- 
Sent of both parties, for the purpose of avoiding the tedious processes of 
the courts. In certain classes of cases they would have coequal jurisdic- 
Hon with the courts, with power to issue compulsory summons and pro- 
hounce judgment, and they would sit daily as a court of inquiry into the 
causes of fires. That some such body is urgently needed for the protec- 
tion alike of insurers and insured, is becoming every week more evident. 

Incendiary fires are far too numerous, and they are increasing in fre- 
quency, audacity, and most particularly in the sums involved. The 





machinery at present available for the detection and punishment of in- 
cendiaries is ridiculously inadequate, and thousands of pounds are paid 
by companies rather than risk unpopularity through failure to prove their 
case. We often have instances where the guilt of the parties is as clear 
as daylight to an expert, but which it would be almost impossible to ~ 
prove to the satisfaction of ajury. The situation demands the establish- 
ment of a bureau of experts, above suspicion of sympathy with one side 
or the other, and interested only in doing justice promptly, cheaply and 
effectively between the disputing parties ; and it is probable something of 
the sort will be effected next session, no matter which party happens to 
be in power. 

In connection with this subject, I am reminded that some of the larger 
companies are moving for the compulsory publication of accounts by all 
companies effecting insurance. Under the present system many com- 
panies fail to publish. Agents know what a drawback it is in the man- 
agement of a large underwriting business, to be unable to fix the exact 
financial position of unsound companies competing for good risks and 
always ready to cut under the lowest cut. It is for the public interest 
that all companies be placed on the same footing as regards publicity. 
The argument is used that what is not compulsory to one company is not 
compulsory to another; but this is absurd; the larger companies are 
morally obliged to publish; failure to do so, in the absence of satisfactory 
explanation, would soon have a visible effect on revenue, and the market 
value of shares and standing in the business world. Confidence once 
shaken and first-class business once diverted do not come back again soon. 
The companies that dare not publish truthful balance sheets have nothing 
to lose, but everything to gain by the omission. Another point which 
business men are beginning to find out is, that balagce sheets can be so 
manipulated as to exhibit a state of affairs totally different to that really 
in existence, and still be technically accurate. The public are slow to 
learn these lessons, but recent revelations in the courts have dispelled 
many illusions as to the value of accountants’ and auditors’ certificates, 
and nothing but the adoption of a universal system of compulsory pub- 
lication in an identic form, under the supervision of competent public 
officials, will meet the necessities of the case. 

In a recent letter I commented on the change that has been 
coming over the fersonnel of insurance officials of late, showing 
that a practice is growing up of placing dummies at the head of 
branch offices of fire companies, utterly ignorant of the first requirements 
of the business. Such men are sought for their supposed social influence, 
and the real workers who do the drudgery are the subordinates at clerks’ 
wages. An unexpected confirmation of the views I expressed has since 
been furnished by a non-tariff office now forming, which has advertised 
for a local secretary in Manchester. The appointee must be a gentleman 
of undoubted social positien, but ‘‘ knowledge of insurance business is 
not necessary.” That’s the most audacious announcement I have yet seen 
on the part of an association of gentlemen intending to put forth claims 
to public confidence and support. 

London is still far behind New York in fire appliances, and after the 
recent big fires I am more than ever confirmed in the opinion that, efficient 
as the brigade is, under the splendid management of Chief Shaw, it is so 
shamefully handicapped by the parsimony of the authorities that simul- 
taneous outbreaks of heavy fires in far-off districts might have conse- 
quences of a most serious character. The London Chamber of Commerce 
moved in the matter recently, presenting a memorial to the Board of 
Works requesting a suitable increase of the brigade, the cost being divided 
between the insurance offices, the government and the ratepayers. The 
Board of Works replied that the expenditure on the brigade is already in 
excess of the pecuniary resources available for the purpose, and nothing 
can be done until more money has been voted. The insurance companies, 
it is stated, opposed a bill introduced by the board last session to increase 
the vote, and caused the defeat of the measure. They had solid reason 
to do so, for the chief object of the bill was to saddle an unfair proportion 
of the cost on the companies, whereas the maintenance of the brigade in 
a condition of efficiency, and the security of the metropolis from fire, is 
chiefly a public affair. It does seem ridiculous to saddle the insurance 
companies with the duty and cost of preserving the capital from fire, but 
that is what the board, which has far more to look after than it can 
efficiently attend to, is trying to accomplish. London has a great deal to 
learn from New York in the matter of fire prevention and fire fighting. 

If American vegetarians are as long-lived as the same class in this 
country, we may soon expect the two to combine for the purpose of forc- 
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ing the life offices on both sides to make special rates in their favor, 
The English vegetarians are trying by way of a beginning to find some 
first-class life company that will add a vegetarian section to its existing 
departments. Vegetarians who are already insured in the temperance 
sections of life offices are invited to communicate with the vegetarian 
headquarters in London, in order that the offices in which they hold 
policies may be asked to take action on the proposal to transfer them to a 
separate section at still further reduced rates. In order to strengthen 
their hands in dealing with the companies, all vegetarians not already in- 
sured, but thinking of insuring, are requested to send in their names in 
order that they may be communicated with as to the offices acting most 
liberally in the matter. Here’s a chance for the Equitable, Mutual and 
other smart first-class American offices, D. E. W. 
Lonpon, July 25. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE VALUED POLICY LAW IN CALIFORNIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Referring to your article on page 350, in your issue of July 23, I beg to 
say that the valued policy law does not exist in California. This meas- 
ure has been before each session of the legislature for several terms, but 
the arguments of the underwriters have succeeded in defeating it in com- 
mittee. Idaho is the only coast State or Territory which has such a bill 
on its statute books, and in this territory, I believe, without an exception, 
the companies have declined to write or renew policies on buildings. It 
is true the business of Idaho is not of paramount importance. Whether 
the companies would be willing to take the same action if the more im- 
portant field of California was effected, remainsto be seen. Californians, 
as a rule, have the reputation of being tolerably plucky, and in the past 
have been a law unto themselves in other matters, and might be willing 
to cure the disease by heroic treatment, as in Idaho. 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 29. Gro. D. Dornin, 

Manager Pacific Branch, Lion Fire Insurance Company. 





LICENSED UNDER THE SURPLUS LAW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The following is a list of all persons and firms applying for insurance 
under chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 
1885, and for whom affidvaits have been filed in this department by the 
duly licensed agents under such act since July 22, 1885, and including 
the above date: 

Lewis Tompkins, Fishkill. C. J. Wells’ Elevator, and D. Ullman, 
Buffalo. C. F. Briggs e¢ a/, Johnstown, Fulton county. E. Remington 
& Son, Ilion, Herkimer county. The Export Lumber Co., Hunters Point. 
Anderson, Blatt & Liefield, Brooklyn. The Elephant Building Co., 
Coney Island. W. F. Mullin, assignor of Greig Lewis Co.; W, G. 
Gage & Co., and W. G. Gage, Fulton, Oswego county. Orient Guano 
Co., Long Beach. Nicholas T. Kane, Averill. George R. Williams, 
Ithaca. And the following, all of New York city: Seligman Bros, 
& Co.; Henry Fuldner; D. S. Walton & Co.; A. Alexander ; George 
Bruch & Co.; Dawley & Stayner ; Henry Friedman ; William Lauterbach; 
Felix Marx; Browning, King & Co.; C. B, Rouss; Second Avenue R. 
R. Co.; Viet & Nelson; New York Quilting Co.; S. Hirsch & Son; M. 
Feigel & Bro.; Knowen & Cooley ; Runkel Bros.; August Bros.; Isaac 
Mann; Jacob Henkell; Hammerslough Bros.; Zylonite Novelty Co.; 
Luckemeyer & Schefer; William Openhym & Sons; E. C. Dillingham; 
the Rays Woolen Co.; David S. Brown & Co.; Sarah J. Doying, and 
Brown & Bliss. Joun A. McCALL, JRr., Superintendent. 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, August 6. 





—Payment of a policy is demanded from a life insurance company by 
the heirs of a murderer who was lately executed in some part of Ger- 
many. The directors of the company refuse. A suit to recover will in 


sgeesbiiy be instituted, for the heirs confidently believe that they can 
er the premiums paid, less expenses, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Indiana Association and the Late Mr. Hope. 
AT a meeting, last week, of the Indiana Association of Fire Underwriters 
at Indianapolis, on information of the death of George T, Hope, late 
president of the Continental Insurance Company of New York, being 
commemorated, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three, consisting of J. B. Bennett, M, g, 
Lawrence and L. D. Moody, prepare suitable expression of our esteem 
for this eminent underwriter, and transmit the same to the family and in. 
surance press. 

The report of the committee, as adopted, was as follows: 

It seems divinely appointed, now while the nation mourns the great 
heroic dead, that George T. Hope is also called to his reward and our 
fraternity required to bow in reverence and sympathy for the departed, 
In plain simplicity and truth, ‘‘ Well done thou good and faithful servant” 
can be said of George T. Hope, whose daily life was so blameless that 
his ‘‘death is swallowed up in victory,” for certainly no inspiration of 
faith is equal to that of the well-spent life of anyone whose mind and 
heart were so richly endowed with intelligence and love. 

While we fully realize that a distinguished pillar and leader of our pro. 
fession has fallen and gone from earth’s toil and shadows, still we would 
ever appreciate how much such lives leave behind for us to emulate and 
honor. For George T. Hope’s many ways and character, his usefulness 
and ability, his integrity and purity of life, were such that, while his loss 
is irreparable to those immediately associated with him, yet his abundant 
good deeds and bright example leave so much to cherish from his wise 
daily walk and conversation as is seldom found to grace any profession, 

To George T. Hope’s family, especially to his insurance household, we 
unite our sympathy in these moments of bereavement, and will only 
further add, as they were long and so especially blessed by such a true 
life and example, his memory must long remain to them and his friends 
like a benediction to soften the sorrow of separation, to honor his well- 
sounded character and influence their footsteps in the same straight 
path. 

The committee recently appointed by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters to consider the death of George T. Hope and call a special 
meeting when its labors were completed, will probably not report before 
the middle of September, after the summer season has past. 





Captain Shaw’s New Fire Ladders. 
A Lonpon paper describes an exhibition of fire ladders that was recently 
made in the presence of Captain Shaw, C. B., and Mr. Simonds, the chief 
and second officers of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Some importantex- 
periments in reference to the provision of fire ladders of a novel and im- 
portant character for London were carried out at Winchester House, 
Southwark. Two years ago the Metropolitan Board of Works had a large 
and expensive ladder of an American type, built especially for the pur- 
pose of dealing with fires in lofty buildings, and the great value of this 
ladder was almost immediately tested by the extensive fires which occurred 
within the city boundaries, where it was used with extreme advantage. 
Practical experience, however, soon led the fire brigade authorities to 
form the opinion that in narrow thoroughfares which abound in the city 
and in other districts, which contain most valuable property, the length 
of the carriage of the American ladder, as it was soon termed in London, 
rendered it difficult for the firemen to bring it into operation. The fire 
brigade committee, after consultation with Captain Shaw, decided to it 
vite tenders-for the construction of specimen telescopic ladders to answer 
the same purpose as the Hayes extension ladder, but to be of a lighter 
and more convenient ‘build. The ladders were required to extend to# 
height of eighty feet, and to bear a weight of half a ton. Three of the 
chief firms now supplying the London Fire Brigade with engines, escapes 
and apparatus were selected, out of a number of firms who responded ” 
the tender, to build a specimen escape, and on Saturday the final trial 
was held. Three ladders were presented by Shand, Mason & Co., Messts. 
Bayley, and by G. Bray of Deptford. Each ladder was fully tested by 
Captain Shaw and Mr. Simonds, and it was eventually decided that the 
escape built by Mr. Bray was the only one which possessed all the quali- 
fications necessary, and which stood the severe trials to which it was pul 
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An order for six of these ladders, to be stationed in important districts 
of London, was given, and an important adjunct to the fire extinguishing 
appliances of the metropolis will accordingly be placed in the hands of 
the fire brigade. The escape thus chosen possesses some novel and valu- 
able mechanism. It stands on a four-wheeled van for the purpose of 
conveyance to fires, but by leverage power it can be easily and imme- 
diately run off the van. The ladder then presents a somewhat similar 
appearance to an ordinary fire escape, but it consists of three parts, which 
can be at once extended to the height of eighty feet by the turning of a 
winch. These highly important qualities are combined in a comparatively 
small space, and the whole comprises an extremely ingenious, novel and 
important machine. Captain Shaw’s test was one of the most severe that 
could possibly have been made, and the ladder in its ordinary use will 
never be required to stand anything approaching it. A very steady but 
heavy pressure was put on the ladder by Captain Shaw by the suspension 
of two large barrels filled gradually with water, and directly afterwards 
released to show the effect of the test. The results were in every way 
satisfactory, and every credit is due to Captain Shaw for the patient and 
careful manner in which he carried out the tests. There are now three 
important patents of Mr. Bray’s in use under the Metropolitan Fire 


Brigade. 





Alcoholism and the Death Rate. 


Tue recently issued forty-sixth annual report of the Registrar-General 
shows that the death rate in reference to intemperance in England and 
Wales, which was considerably above the average in 1881 and 1882, again 
showed a marked excess in 1883. The annual rate in the three years 
1881-83 averaged forty-eight per 1,000,000 persons living; whereas the mean 
rate was but thirty-eight in the five years 1871-75, and forty-two in the 
five years 1876-80. Now it is well known that buta very small proportion 
of the deaths due to intemperance are directly referred to this cause, but 
itis important to decide whether this marked increase in the proportion 
of deaths attributed to intemperance may be accepted as trustworthy 
evidence of increased mortality from alcoholism. The Registrar-Gen- 
eral’s report gives a satisfactory answer to this inquiry, and expresses the 
opinion that this increase is ‘‘ almost certainly attributable simply to more 
conscientious statement of the cause of death, and not to any real increase 
of intemperance in the country.” It is pointed out that the returns of the 
Board of Trade show a large diminution in the consumption of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and also that the last census returns show a considerable 
decline in the number of persons engaged in the liquor trade, In further 
support of the assertion that fatal intemperance has recently declined in 
England in spite of the increase of deaths attributed to that cause, atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the marked decline in the deaths referred 
toas diseases of the liver. The fluctuations in the mortality from these dis- 
eases afford, it is said, a useful measure of the comparative prevalence of 
intemperance, inasmuch as medical practitioners who might hesitate to 
certify intemperance as the cause of death of their patient would have no 
similar hesitation in certifying a death to hepatic disease. The mortality 
from diseases of the liver is notoriously excessive among publicans and 
others engaged in the liquor traffic, and also among those engaged in all 
other occupations specially exposed to drink temptation. The annual 
mortality from liver diseases in England and Wales averaged 426 per 
1,000,000 living during the ten years 1871-80, having reached its maximum, 
496, in 1875, since which it has steadily declined ; in 1883 it fell to 370, a 
lower rate than has prevailed from this cause in any year for which records 
exist. The true value of the registered mortality from diseases of the 
liver as a measure of the prevalence of intemperance seems to deserve 
further investigation, although there is no reason to doubt that it is for 
this purpose more trustworthy than the recorded death rate from intem- 
perance,—Lancet, 





St. Pauil’s Fire Protective Facilities. 


Tue phenomenal growth of certain Western cities is appreciated most by 

who undertake to compile statistics or gather information from the 
Wiens Cities and towns in the country from yearto year. So rapid do 
certain Western places increase in population, that within one or two 
years after the taking of the United States census the official figures be- 
come valueless as an accurate record of the population of such places, 












For instance, in THz INsuRANCE YEAR Book for 1885-86 the population 
of St. Paul, Minn., by the United States census, was reported at 41,473, 
these being the only trustworthy figures obtainable. A recent close es- 
timate of St. Paul’s population, however, has brought the figures up to 
109,900 ; that is to say, the city has nearly tripled in population in five 
years, and in all other respects the place has correspondingly grown. 
As St. Paul has thriven, rapidly increasing its resources from year to 
year, its fire extinguishing facilities have been improved correspondingly, 
and the city now possesses one of the best fire departments in the coun- 
try. The department is ably managed by a board of fire commissioners, 
aided by an efficient fire chief, John T. Black. The underwriters at St. 
Paul have been active in advancing the fire equipment of the place and 
have been successful in enforcing measures for the city’s protection. The 
total area of St. Paul covers 23,880 acres and the fire limit embraces 350 
acres. The city has a practicable ordinance regulating the sale and use 
of fireworks. The building material used is principally brick and stone, 
for mercantile buildings, which are from two to seven stories high. 
Shingle roofs are not permitted within the fire limit. The dwellings are 
mostly of wood and brick, and are from two to two and a half stories 
high. The St. Paul Department now has nine steam fire engines, of which 
three are extra, one is first-class and five are second-class, There are five 
chemical engines, two hook and ladder trucks and twelve hose carriages 
(eight four-wheel and four two-wheel), One of the trucks is a Hayes 
eighty-five foot extension ladder truck with pompiers. The city is sup- 
plied with water by gravity and direct pressure system, being complete ; 
there is one reservoir for high service, and a full quota of reservoir pumps 
is provided. The total water capacity per diem is 20,000,000 gallons. 
There are thirteen cisterns, supplied by water-works, artesian wells and 
engines. The city has seventy miles of street mains, varying from thirty- 
six inches to four inches in diameter. There are 540 fire plugs, the 
water at hydrants having a maximum pressure of about sixty pounds, 
It cost $65,000 last year to maintain the water department, and the expense 
of the fire department was $95,000. The Gamewell fire alarm system is 
used, there being seventy-eight stations. The total membership of the 
department now numbers 131 men, all paid for full time. The depart- 
ment has 12,400 feet of rubber hose in good condition, 2000 feet in poor 
condition, and 6400 feet of good cotton hose. Siamese couplings are 
used, there being one four-way and five three-way, that serve good pur- 
pose at times. There are sixty-two horses inthe service of the depart- 
ment. The total value of the fire department apparatus and supplies is 
about $110,000, The department occupies twelve buildings, valued at 


$145 ,000. 





Life Agents Should Not Be Unwisely Persistent. 


Tue following interesting story, with a pointed moral, was translated 
by The Insurance Times from a Paris paper: 


My agent described a man about thirty years of age, the father of a 
family, very intelligent and possessed of considerable business ability. 
He had occasionally sent the merchant rate tables and leaflets, and had 
called upon him several times; but he declined to speak on the subject, 
and the agent became discouraged. I resolved to interview him, how- 
ever, and we entered together. 

There were no customers in the store, and, when we entered, a man 
with a very pleasing and frank countenance and polite and ingratiating 
address came from behind the counter to meet us, 

‘* What do you wish, gentlemen ?” 

‘*Monsieur, I am the inspector of Company X. My agent in your 
town, whom you have known for a long time, informs me that he pro- 
posed life insurance to you some time ago, and I have called to inquire if 
your business will permit you to grant me a few moments to converse on 


‘the subject.” 


‘*Life insurance, sir! You will only waste your time, believe me, for 
you are the sixteenth life insurance inspector that has interviewed me on 
the subject. I know all about life insurance, and, although I do not say 
that I shall not insure, I shall not do so now. At some future time, 
perhaps.” 

‘** Monsieur,” I answered, with an air as pleasant and engaging as I could 
assume, ‘‘if you have already received the visits of fifteen of my fellow- 
laborers in this good cause, you must have by heart all the arguments we 
employ, together with every detail, better than myself.. I do not think 
that it would be humane to subject you to the sixteenth lecture on the 
blessings of life insurance, especially as your countenance betokens too 
high a degree of intelligence to warrant me in attempting to hasten by 
one moment your eventual decision. I only beg that you will permit me, 
sir, to commend to your favorable consideration my agent and company, 
should you ever determine to insure, I hope, therefore, you will pardon 
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this intrusion and any trouble or inconvenience I may have occasioned, 
and permit me, when I return to this town, the honor of clasping your 
hand.” 

I was about to retire, and had my hand already on the knob of the 
door, when the merchant inquired : 

‘* Have you everything with you necessary to make out an application ?” 

‘**I always have, sir.” 

‘*Very well. Will you oblige me by insuring my life for 20,000 
francs ?” 

‘*Very good. Will you kindly furnish me with pen and ink ?” 

I filled out the application on the spot. 

I dispatched my agent at once for a doctor, and during his absence my 
new applicant for insurance poured out for each of us a glass of excellent 
champagne, and observed: 

‘You are doubtless much surprised to witness my conversion so close 
upon the heels of my refusal, The fact which hastened my decision is 
this: You are, in my experience, the first and only member of your fra- 
ternity who has not been too urgent, The others were intolerably im- 
portunate. I found it almost impossible to free myself from them. You, 
sir, were about to leave me politely, as a man capable of knowing what 
he was about; but these gentlemen acted as though they had been 
brought face to face with an imbecile, who must be made to do what they 
pleased in spite of himself, I am glad to have the honor of knowing you, 
and I promise to speak in favor of your company to my friends.” 

The doctor now arrived, and an examination was made and the appli- 
cation completed. On that very evening I insured the doctor for 10,000 
francs. 

How many a good subject for life insurance has by persistent and ill- 
timed urgency been disgusted with the subject forever ! 





The Duration of Life of a Nation. 


THE question whether the average length of life of the people existing at 
present be greater or smaller than formerly is of general interest to the stu- 
dent of political economy, and it is therefore frequently propounded. The 
answer is in tenor with the standpoint whether greater stress is laid upon 
certain changed modes of living, for instance, the increased wear and tear 
of modern life; increased facilities of locomotion, with their augmented 
accidents ; greater expansion of commerce, with its dangers by sea and 
land ; the use of machinery, entailing a greater tax upon all the mental 
and physical forces of human life, or whether greater stress is laid upon 
the superior facilities and comforts of domestic life ; observations of 
hygienic rules based upon scientific inquiries, and technical inventions 
for the preservation or restoration of health ; more appropriate food and 
clothing ; increased usefulness of hospitals ; better educated physicians. 
The answer, in fact, differs with the views of the expounder, whether he 
be a pessimist or optimist. It is a pity that records on mortality and 
kindred subjects are far from being reliable, proper attention not having 
been given to them by ourforefathers. There is only one country (Prussia) 
where such records were kept with anything approaching intelligence, and 
there we can in a measure rely for data on records running back through 
a number of years. 

First of all, we must caution our readers neither to draw hasty conclu- 
sions of the greater or smaller duration of man’s life from the very imper- 
fect information transmitted to us of very old persons, nor from the sta- 
tistical statements of the average age of deceased persons, nor from the 
average age of a number of persons living at a certain period, taken at 
random. We are told, for instance, that Simonides, Sophocles, Xeno- 
phon and Diogenes lived beyond ninety years ; Xenophanes, ninety-one ; 
Epicharmus, Kratimus, Philemon and Timothy, ninety-seven ; Isocrates 
and Zeno, ninety-eight ; Solon, Thales and Pittacus, 100 ; Hippocrates, 
Democritus, Alexis and Hieronimus, 104; Georgias, 108. We are able 
to oppose these ages with as great an array of persons, at a later period, 
dying as old, and even older, by scanning the mortality registers kept by 
sextons. The statistics of the kingdom of Prussia show that among those 
who died in that country in 1883, there were 683 men and 1073 women 
between go and 95 years old; 124 men and 245 women ranging from 95 
years to 100, and 34 men and 75 women more than roo years old ; of these, 
g men and 25 women were born prior to 1780, These old persons per- 
tained to all the ranks of life, irrespective of wealth or surroundings. 

By these figures the greater longevity of womenis noticeable. The aver- 
age age of deceased persons can be computed from the mortality lists, and in 
the kingdom of Prussia, during the decade of 1817 to 1876 this average 
was, for males, 27.77 ; for females, 27.58 years. Single years of observa- 


tion are apt to largely deviate, while they give us no actual information on 
the incidental changes of the average length of life of the population. The 
average age of deceased persons diminishes both when uncommonly 
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many children as well as when proportionately few aged people die, con. 
sequently in years when we have infants’ epidemics ; unreliable data, be. 
cause of an exceptional character, obtains in years following want and 
famine and epidemics, during which many aged, weak and sickly people 
die, leaving only younger and healthier stock behind. The average age 
of deceased persons increases in years of war and epidemics, Nor can 
the average age of living people, as resulting from counts and censuses, be 
taken as a safe standard. This average amounted, for the kingdom of 
Prussia, on December 1, 1880, to, for males, 26.08 ; females, 26.91 years ; 
but cannot be relied upon as standard for judging the changes that bane 
occurred in the average age of mankind. If, for instance, after years of 
war, more children than commonly are born, and if, in consequence of 
favorable conditions, the death rate of infants has been lower than com- 
mon, we find more children in the next census, and the average age of the 
living will consequently be lower than formerly, although calculations 
would furnish us with the same results if by reason of devastating epi- 
demics large numbers of older persons had died. If, however, few births 
have taken place, or if the rate of infant mortality has been higher than 
ordinarily, it is clear that the average age of the living must augment. 

Nor is the average age of one generation suitable to decide whether the 
average age of a people has increased beyond that of a former time. Ag 
early as classical antiquity, the age of a generation was given at thirty-three 
and one-third years, and even the most recent computations do not 
sensibly deviate from this; the mathematician Fourier established it at 
33.3, and the most recent computation in France resulted in 33.06, 

But we may draw conclusions from the general mortality rate concern- 
ing the changes which occurred with regard to the average length of life; 
but still more appropriate for this purpose are the data to be obtained 
from the mortality tables on the mean expectation of life—that is, the time 
after the lapse‘of which only one-half the number of a similar age will sur- 
vive. Referring to Prussia, where registers pertaining to these sciences 
have been kept accurately for the greatest number of years, in the king- 
dom of Prussia the average expectation of life of its population is at 
present considerably greater than £00 years ago. 

The general death rate is the sum which tells us how many persons 
have during one year died from each 1000, and it is customary to include 
the number of still borns, because, especially in former times, a part of 
the infants that died soon after their birth were erroneously registered as 
dead born. Following is a table of death rate in Prussia from 1816 to 
1883, inclusive: 














Total 

YEARs. Population. Male. Female, 
1816-20... ccccccccccccsccsevcccces 29.2 30.2 28.1 
TBBIN9O. 0. oc cccccccccccccccccccces 28.4 29.4 27.3 
IBZI—4O. ec cccerccceccccccccccseccs 30.5 31.6 29.4 
SME oabakesdoresuinwnsaupeten 29.3 30.2 28.4 
iin ccceccccwssncvissntcosee 29.3 30.4 28.2 
BODEH—FO. cccccocccccccccsceseoccese 29.0 30.5 27-4 
ME castrate ccnwsitheneusecwsd 28.1 29.9 26.3 
Scan ccursesvessponcsapesscoveses 26.5 28.2 24.9 
DS abodes eiadesiners bo0estens 26.9 28.7 25.2 
WN 638500 5 Sdaveesbuiaesdewsinses 26.9 28.7 25.2 














A considerable improvement has taken place with both sexes, in the 
towns as well ascountry. By how much the average duration of life of the 
population has augmented can be equally determined approximately. 

The probability of life of a newly-born infant 100 years ago, in the city 
of Berlin, amounted to only 17.8 years, according to the mortality table 
established by Sussmilch and corrected by Baumann ; according to the 
modern tables by Boeckh it amounts to 29.0 years, owing to the still un- 
favorable rate of mortality of infants in the capital, while for the total 
population of the entire kingdom it is 39.5 years. The mortality tables of 
Sussmilch-Baumann is calculated in accordance with an older method 
than that of Boeckh and the Prussian national table, and the difference 
between the two may in part be owing to this fact. The difference in the 
probability of life between the infants born in Berlin and those born a 
the rest of the kingdom is owing entirely to the abnormal rate of death in 
the capital, and disappears entirely in the higher ages. The probable ex- 
pectation of life of new-born boys in the kingdom is 37.2, in the capital, 
27.0 ; that of girls, in the kingdom, 41.7; in the capital, 31.0 years. Te 
French table of Deparcieux-Florencourt, calculated upon older (tontine) 
‘observations, and therefore resting upon more favorable proportions of 
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mortality than the Prussian national table, gives the probability of life at 
the time of birth at 30.1 years, therefore lower than the most recent 
Prussian national table, while the most recent mortality table of the popu- 
lation of Switzerland, calculated from the results of the different census 
and mortality lists of the years from 1876 to 1881, places the probability of 
life of boys at 47.3, and of girls at 51.8, still higher than the Prussian na- 
tional table. Leaving out of view the very low rate of infant mortality, 
owing to the more favorable conditions of life of the population, and 
simply comparing the present and the former conditions of mortality for 
the higher grades of age, we will also arrive at a very considerable pro- 
longation of the average duration of life. The probability of life, accord- 
ing to the mortality tables of Sussmilch-Baumann and Boeckh on the one 
hand, and the most recent Prussian national table on the other, show in 


comparison as follows : 




















In Berwin. Kincpom oF Prussia AT PRESENT. 
AGE. One Hun- 
dred Years | At Present. Male. Female. Total. 
Ago. 
43-8 49-2 49.1 51.9 50. 
36.0 40.6 4°.5 43-1 a 
28.9 32.8 32.6 34-9 33-8 
22.5 25.6 25.0 9 a) 
16.2 18.6 17.9 19.2 18.6 
10.8 12.3 11.7 12.I =4 
6.9 7-4 6.7 6.8 6. 
43 3-7 3:7 3-5 3-6 
3.0 eoee 2.3 2.3 2.3 
eee ence 1.1 1.2 1.2 




















If the matter of sex be left out of the question, the prolongation of the 
average duration of life of the population of Prussia will show at present 
asfollows: At the moment of birth, 21.7 years; at an age of ten years, 
6.7 years ; at an age of twenty years, 5.8 years ; at an age of thirty years, 
4.9 years ; at an age of forty years, 3.5 years; at an age of fifty years, 2.4 
years; at an age of sixty years, I.1 years ; at an age of seventy years, .I 
year; at an age of eighty years, .7 year. 

The somewhat greater probability of life of Sussmilch-Baumann’s table 
from the completion of the seventieth year on would not entitle us to con- 
clude that in Berlin, too years ago, persons of a great age possessed a 
greater average duration of life than at present; the truth is that this table 
is less reliable for the higher ages of life, as little data was at command 
at the time of calculation. 





The Increase of Cancer. 

Dr. NAGLE of the Bureau of Vital Statistics has created a deep impres- 
sion upon the public mind by the presentation of a statement of the num- 
ber of deaths resulting from cancer during the last ten years. The prema- 
ture death of General Grant has made this disease the subject of much 
comment, both among members of the medical profession and among 
laymen, and its consideration will be increased by the statistics which ex- 
hibit the increase of its destructiveness in New York city, as follows : 
1875, 416 ; 1876, 459 ; 1877, 495 ; 1878, 570; 1879, 572; 1880, 659; 1881, 
706; 1882, 732; 1883, 678 ; 1884, 725. 

Dr. Frank B. Carpenter, one of the youngest practitioners of the city 
and an instructor in the skin department of the Post-Graduate Medical 
School, has Suggested the erection of an institution, to be known as the 
Grant Memorial Hospital, for the treatment of patients suffering from the 

terrible disease which destroyed the life of General Grant, and such a 
memorial would be highly appropriate. Of the 6012 fatal cases of cancer 
in the city during the last decade, seventeen were cancer of the tongue, 
forty-seven cancer of the throat and eighty-two cancer of the mouth. 
The New York Skin and Cancer Hospital has been established about 
three years, and the generosity of Mr. Astor, the late Mrs, Cullum and 
others will soon open an institution near the northwestern extremity of 
Central Park for the exclusive treatment of cancer. 

It is believed that many cases of cancer exist that are not known even 
by neighbors or friends of the sufferers, It is a peculiarity of the disease 
that the victim will rarely reveal the nature of his trouble to friends, and 
&Sacase in point we know personally of the death of a notable writer 
who died from cancer without intimating the cause of suffering to even 





near relatives, the disease being kept privy to the immediate family and 
the attending physician. The spread of this disease is therefore not 
likely to be as noticeable as the prevalence of other physical troubles, 
A druggist in a village near New York recently remarked that residents 
there wouid be surprised to know the number of cancer cases existing 
within a few stone-throws of his pharmacy. 





Explosion of Kerosene and Powder. 

An explosion of a coal oil tank in the toy store of W. W. Walker, at the 
corner of Court and Water streets, shook the city of Binghamton on 
August 4. The owner of the store was filling a lamp at thetank. He 
lighted the lamp and set it down near the tank. Howhe escaped death 
is a wonder. As it is, he was badly injured. He fell in the street, 
bleeding from a score of wounds, and was carried to a doctor's office. 
There was considerable powder in the store, which probably went with 
the kerosene. The stores wrecked were a branch of the Grand Union 
Tea Company, on the corner of Court and Water streets ; the shoe store 
of E. L. Weeks, the fancy goods establishment of J. Brunner and the 
store of W. W. Walker, in the rear of which the accident occurred. 
There were a number of apartments above the stores, the tenants of 
which lost nearly all their possessions. The buildings in the rear and in 
front were badly damaged, and glass was broken in large windows thirty 
yards away. The damage by the fire and explosion is estimated at 
$15,000. 





Longevity of Mankind. 
Facts and opinions concerning old age and length of life are frequently 
found in journals of all classes, Of course the consideration of longevity 
is of especial interest to the life insurance fraternity as being the founda- 
tion stone of the science of the business. The New York Sun a few days 
ago had a sound article concerning old age, which is produced here, as 


follows : 

The skeptical views of such critics as the late Sir G. C. Lewis and W. 
J. Thoms, as to the possibility and probability of centenarians, have been 
pretty thoroughly discredited by vital statistics. Leaving out of consid- 
eration the old famous specimens of longevity and all doubtful modern 
instances of men and women living to be 100 years old or more, there 
remain enough of centenarians the date of whose birth is recorded, and 
the fact of whose living a century or more is beyond dispute. Indeed, 
such cases seem to be growing more and more common, and attract no 
great attention. Yet there are few spectacles more profoundly interesting 
than that of a life protracted beyond the ordinary limit of old age. To 
have survived all or almost all of one’s generation, is in itself a proof of 
some sort of superiority of tissue or habit or environment. It is to have 
held out longest in the hopeless fight of all things living against death, 
and perhaps to have shown that most men die before their time. 

Let men affect what pretense of pessimism and disgust with life they 
will, they cannot help loving lifeand clingingtoit. Religious enthusiasm 


may regard it as but a passage the sooner crossed the better to a higher . 


form of existence ; and inability to perform its duties or incapacity for its 
enjoyments may lead weak unfortunate natures to throw it blindly away ; 
but to men of thoroughly sane organization and energies evenly developed, 
life is something to be loved for itself, and all means and instances of its 
prolongation are worthy to be studied. Men whom life disgusts or bores 
are deprived of the faculty of judging it properly. Life is not for them, 
but for those who know how to use it; and to those who know, and are 
so fortunate in mind and circumstances as to expand and not contract 
their sympathies, it must be as desirable, as interesting, as well worth 
living at eighty or ninety as at twenty-five. Norneed the strength of even 
five-score years be labor and sorrow if the faculties be, as sometimes they 
are, unimpaired. 

It is sometimes said that the men who really live wear out early, and 
that people live to be old by creeping sluggishly along, burning life’s candle 
to the socket by niggardly husbandry of its light. But aside from the fact 
that the names of some of the greatest thinkers and scholars of the past 
are to be found in the lists of the octogenarians and nonagenarians, is it 
not true that it is this intellectual sluggishness, this want of flexibility to 
meet the changing conditions which the change of years brings, this want of 
interest in contemporary life, that prevents many men from attaining to for- 
tunate old age? So long as a man keeps his faculties employed and inter- 
ested, so long as he is alert to all the movements of the world about him, 
so long he remains young and so much the greater are his chances of 
coming to what is called old age. That torpid and dark .old age wherein 
the physical powers have feebly survived the decay of the intellectual is 
but death devoid of its peace and dignity ; but what time of man’s years 
is more splendid and imposing than the tranquil old age of a life which 
has widened as it lengthened, the majestic age of Plato, Michael Angelo 
and Goethe? ; 

The ordinary life of man seems to be deprived and defrauded, com- 
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pared with these lives to which wisdom and length of days were given. The 
full century of existence which Sir Moses Montefiore filled with benefi- 
cent activities is not too long to live. Indeed, instead of regarding lives 
so long as something abnormal and extraordinary, they ought perhaps to 
be regarded as coming nearer to the full measure and best rule of exist- 
ence, while the lives of most men are shortened and cut off before their 
real maturity. Old age has been and is too much regarded as but the 
lees of life, unlovable, squalid and pitiable, as the Greeks were always 
bewailing it to be. Men want to live long, but hate old age. The 
grand secular life which ended at Ramsgate the other day, should serve 
to teach the thoughtless and the foolish how noble and desirable is an 
old age of activity and wisdom. Men at the longest do not getso much 
of life that they can afford to neglect even the smallest part of it. And 
in view of such lives as that of the Hebrew philanthropist, a well-condi- 
tioned old age seems only a continuing and riper youth. 
‘« The best is yet to be: 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 








MERE MENTION. 


—E. W. Lyman & Co. of Chicago are the local agents at that point of 
the Firemens of Dayton, and not Adolph Loeb, as has been announced in 
certain contemporaries. 

—One by one the roses fall. The once powerful French company La 
Confiance has reinsured its business in the Secours. It appears not to 
have inspired much confiance. It did not do so inthis country at all 
events, for the American managers had no confidence in the benefit of 
advertising and making the company known, 


—European governments, more especially the German, are doing every- 
thing to centralize power in their hands. We see that the Imperial Ger- 
man government has fully prepared and matured the plan of enacting 
the bill for providing the workman in old age against want. The bill will 
be introduced at the first meeting of the Reichstag. ' 


—A certain quantity of wet cotton had to be transported on a German 
railroad. Insurance companies refused the risk fur fear of self-ignition. 
The Bremen Chamber of Commerce was appealed to for decision, who 
referred it to the Bremen Cotton Exchange. Experts then gave it as their 
experience that damp or wet cotton is under no ordinary circumstances 
subject to spontaneous combustion. 


—The damage done by hail in Europe is sometimes enormous. Hart- 
ung’s Zeitung says that notices of damages to the amount of 12,000,000 
marks, sustained in the two provinces of East and West Prussia, have 
already been filed with the several companies, The last five years have 
been very heavy on these companies, and if this information is correct, 
1885 will eclipse them all. The year 1880 cost the different companies 
19,000,000 marks. 

—T. Underwood & Son, underwriters, No. 155 La Salle street, Chicago, 
is the way the latest card issued in Chicago insurance circles reads. 
Many of our readers know Mr. Underwood and his son Charlie, who for 
many years have been in the business at Lafayette, Ind., and more 
recently the senior has been managing Ducat & Lyon’s local agency at 
Chicago. We- wish the new firm abundant success, and if push and 
energy will bring it, the new firm will get its share. 


—Mrs. Kate L. Landon, a lady living in Englewood, IIl., has com- 
menced an action against Police Sergeant Daniel R. Musser, Chandler S. 
Redfield and Joseph A. Blaine, insurance agents, claiming $1500 dam- 
ages for false arrest. She charges that the defendants arrested her 
April 24 last, on the charge of arson, her house and barn having burned 
down the night before. Justice Tearney held her to bail. Afterward the 
grand jury released her, Mrs. Landon is the wife of Dr. Landon of 
Englewood. 

—The following is the death rate of German and other life insurance 
companies doing business in Germany for the year 1884. There died in 
proportion to the entire amount insured in per centum: Brunswicker 
Anstalt, 2.22; Bavarian Mortgage Bank, 1.94; Berlinische, 1.88 ; Swiss 
Annuity, 1.93; Friedrich Wilhelm, 1.79; Thuringia, 1.75; Gotha, 1.73; 
Lubeck, 1.69; Concordia, 1.69; Janus, 1.69; Teutonia, 1.57; Provi- 
dencia, 1.57; Iduna, 1.57; Basel, 1.56; Potsdam, 1.52; Frankfurter 
1.46; Kosmos, 1.44 ; Baden Military, 1.41 ; Germania, 1.35 ; Magdeburg, 
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1.34; Stuttgart Annuity, 1.34; Prussian, 1.27; Army and Navy, 1.2%; 
Stuttgart Bank, 1.23; Bremen, 1.22; Leipsic, 1.18 ; North Star, 9 a 
Vaterlandische, 1.06 ; Silesian, .79 ; Karlsruhe, .72 ; Victoria, 69; oan 
Union, .64. 5 

—Here is some good advice from a Western daily paper: “ During the 
summer months there ought to be a general overhauling of the means by 
which large buildings are heated. Every proprietor who does not desire 
to see his property consumed or damaged by fire should look after the 
heating apparatus of his establishment during its idleness, At every 
place where a hot pipe passes too near woodwork, alterations should be 
made so as to give sufficient protection against ignition when heaters and 
furnaces are relighted.” 

—The establishment of a company for insuring bad debts is an old 
hobby with insurance men on the continent, and several companies, one 
after the other, each with a different method, have found out to their cost 
that, feasible though the subject appears, it cannot be reduced to practice, 
and such companies have either failed or withdrawn from business, We 
see by exchanges, however, that another company is about to start witha 
paid-up capital of 600,000 marks. It is wished all manner of success, 
although we have pen and paper ready to write its epitaph. 


—An exchange says: ‘‘ The Mexican editors were entertained at New 
Haven, Conn., by a fire alarm turned in from the business centre at the 
hour of midnight, and The News of that city is of the opinion that the 
sounding of fire alarms for the amusement of visitors ought to be stopped, 
The practice so common in many cities of showing off the fire department 
to visitors is worse than ridiculous. No benefit accrues to nine-tenths of 
those who witness these exhibitions, and the other one-tenth would be 
better served by a quiet exhibition of the equipment at the engine-houses,” 


The proposed Lumbermens Insurance Company at Chicago is assum- 
ing definite proportions, subscription books for the stock having been 
opened. The proposed capital of the new company is $300,000, one-half 
of which amount will be subscribed and paid in before an organization is 
effected. No difficulty is anticipated in procuring the money, and a large 
proportion of the risks on Chicago lumber will soon be carried by gentle- 
men who, under the plans suggested at a recent meeting of the Exchange, 
hope to be able to avoid the high rates charged by the companies for risks 
on lumber. 


—First Lieut. Arthur C. Ducat, Jr., of Chicago, Third Cavalry, will be 
married at Epiphany Church on Saturday, August 15, to Miss Elsie 
Stellwagen of Washington. Lieutenant Ducat, who was recently relieved 
from duty at Fort Leavenworth army school, is now in Washington to re- 
main until the wedding. Their army home will be at Fort Davis, Tex, 
Lieutenant Ducat is a son of General A. C. Ducat, of the firm of Ducat 
& Lyon of Chicago, the well-known managers of the Western department 
of the Home of New York, and is considered one of the handsomest 
officers in the United States army. 

—Ice becoming a more and more domestic article of consumption, 
people in Germany are inquiring as to where the refrigerant is obtained, 
in view of the terrible scourge of cholera at present ravaging in Southern 
Europe. They demand that proper authorities should superintend, or at 
least direct the cutting of ice. It is well known that the vender is genet- 
ally a man of little compunction, and cuts his ice wherever it is most 
available, irrespective of its purity. The constituents of ice may sooner 
or later play an important part, especially in large cities where contagious 
diseases are most likely to prevail. 

—A German writer on insurance matters has issued an interesting little 
document against the governmental project of the post-savings banks. 
He says that they are entirely unnecessary, and are simply hurtful to 
private and better managed savings institutions, and that they are entirely 
impolitic, because they strengthen the power of the government by the 
concentration of such immense means as governmental post-savings 
banks would threaten to become. Communal savings institutions would 
largely be damaged by them, and the modern concentration of State 
power would be advanced a very portentious step. 

—The Memphis Appeal, referring to the recent big lumber fire in that 
city, very properly insists that the local authorities should at once pass 
an ordinance compelling the removal of all planing mills and sash and 
blind factories beyond the city limits. Men engaged in these trades ca 
as easily sell by sample as from dangerously accumulated stocks, and 
the authorities should compel them by ordinance to doit. It isan out- 
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on the great body of the people to permit so great a danger to life 

rty to be established within the limits of any city, Three great 

a et very short time attest the scope of that danger, and appeal 
- — : gh the authorities in Memphis not to lose a day in pass- 
ae ss ce prescribing the limits, wherein they will not permit the 
pa aang a a frame stable, the accumulation of stores of doors, 
es itieds, and of millions of feet of lumber. A city without 
apm and that permits all sorts of combustible structures to be 
ya ee in its business centre, should be prepared for numerous and ex- 
tensive fires. ' 

—It has generally been supposed that the use of the magnifier tends to 
deteriorate the eyesight of watchmakers, and as long ago as 1869 the cele- 
prated oculist, Dr. Herman Cohn of Breslau, instituted researches ; but 
of seventy-three watchmakers examined, barely five per cent were short- 
sighted. His results were lately confirmed by experiments made by him 
in Freiburg. Of fifty watchmakers of Becker's factory, who use no mag- 
nifier, and some of whom have for many years worked the fine parts of the 
watches with the unassisted eye, the same Dr. Cohn found only two short- 
sighted workmen, and even these two showed a fair degree of sharp sight- 
edness. He found that watchmaking is a vocation uninjurious to the 
eyesight, while with students he found fifty-six per cent ; typesetters, fifty- 
one per cent ; lithographers, thirty-seven per cent of nearsighted tendency, 

—There were 7500 suicides in France last year, an increase over pre- 
ceding years. Insanity was the chief cause, desire to escape physical 
suffering came next in order of importance, reverses of fortune came 
third, followed by jealousy or disappointed love. Hanging, drowning, 
shooting, poisoning and stabbing were the principal means of /e/o de se 
resorted to. If the reported statistics be sufficiently accurate to base a 
comparison, then suicides in France are decidedly more frequent than in 
the United States, for last year there were 1532 suicides in this country, 
whose population is 50,000,000, whereas France, with a population of 
47,000,000, offered up on the altar of self-sacrifice not less than 7500 
souls, We incline to the opinion, however, that the facilities for compil- 
ing suicide statistics are better in France than in America, hence the 
disproportionate showing. 

—A correspondent sends this in: ‘‘The fundamental principle of 
modern philosophy, that egotism, if not the strongest, is at least the most 
powerful and effective motive power in man, is confirmed also in the 
present development of life insurance. Years ago, only the insurance of 
certain sums payable at death was known, and of course this form of in- 
surance was the opposite of egotism or selfishness, because the husband, 
relative or friend bequeaths at his death a certain sum of money, the pay- 
ment of which he had secured by paying certain premiums during his life- 
time, to those dearest to him. But in the course of years this philanthro- 
pic feeling will give way to one not as pure, and the party about insuring 
himself will be prompted in greater measure by the great I, and will in 
first line try to obtain possession of said sum at the expiration of a certain 
number of years during his lifetime; and this failing sooner than ex- 
pected, he will in second line think of those dependent upon him. Thus 
endowment insurance is on the increase.” 

—About the year 1867, Daniel F. Seybert of Beach Haven induced 
Beckwith A, Brockway of the same vicinity to have his life insured for 
the sum of $40,000, of which $20,000 were in the tna Life of New York, 
$10,000 in the Connecticut Mutual Life and $10,000 in the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, N. J. About a year after this, Beckwith A. Brockway 
died. The death proof was made out and all the preparations made for 
collection of the insurance money by D. F. Seybert. The companies in- 
terested objected to paying Seybert on the ground that he had no insur- 
able interest in the case, Seybert brought suit against the tna Com- 


" Pany in 1872 in the courts of Luzerne county. The matter was submitted 


to a referee—now Judge Hand—whose decision was adverse to Seybert’s 
claim on the ground that he had no insurable interest in the life of Brock- 
way. Seybert rested until 1882, when he brought suit against the Newark 
company for the amount of its policy, $10,000. New complications had 
arisen in the meantime between Daniel F. Seybert and William Wallace 
Seybert, who was the witness to the will under which Daniel held his 
claim. William had carried out his threat, and when the case against the 
Newark company was called the most important witness for the company 
was Daniel’s former confederate, W. W. Seybert. The thing that Daniel 
qaente upon to win his case before the United States Court was a note 
°r $10,000 that he placed in evidence. This note, it was alleged, was 





given by Beckwith A. Brockway to Daniel F, Seybert for value received. 
William W. Seybert took the stand and swore that this note was a forgery 
and that the will held by Daniel was no better. Recently the heirs of 
Brockway have taken steps to collect the policies, which now amount, 
with sixteen years’ interest, to about $80,000. 


—The Guardian of Boston, noticing THe InsuRANCE YEAR Book, 
says: ‘‘ This publication of Tue Specrator Company of New York fillsa 
place and covers a field otherwise unoccupied, and does it in so thorough 
a manner that there is no encouragement for anyone else to attempt to 
enter the field. Those who have been acquainted with the publication 
from the start have seen it grow from small beginnings until it is now a 
portly volume, crammed with matter that is full of interest to the life or 
fire underwriter, and with statistics that would be sought in vain else- 
where, Taken year by year, the volumes form a history of insurance 
that is unapproached in its thoroughness ; and, as each new volume is 
added to the series, grows in interest and value in increasing ratio. The 
assessment insurance advocate must not expect to find herein anything 
that is a recognition of his branch of the business; but he will find the 
statistics and records which are of value to him as to every other insur- 
ance worker, if he intends to do his work intelligently and with a knowl- 
edge abreast of the times, We are glad to commend the work to all who 
are in search of the class of information to which it is devoted, and can 
safely say to such that it stands alone, and the work on it is thorough 
and conscientious.” 

—From a lengthy review of THz INsuRANCE YEAR Book for 1885-86, 
in the July issue of The Insurance Times, the following is extracted : 
‘Comparative statistics for six years of 603 companies operating in 
America are thus presented, and this is the only publication in which such 
information is given, The statistics of fire departments are as nearly 
complete as possible, and include many smaller places not reported in 
previous years, Insurance companies find this information of inestim- 
able value, and manifest due appreciation of the labor expended and ex- 
pense involved in compiling such statistics. It is noteworthy that special 
effort seems to have been made to extend and improve the life insurance 
statistics in the book. Several pages are devoted to a synopsis of life 
insurance for seventeen years, giving the statistics of companies in detail 
and aggregates of twenty-six companies for the entire period. These 
companies received premiums aggregating $1,061,909,548 ; they paid to 
policyholders $820,706,773, and new assets were accumulated to the credit 
of policyholders meanwhile, amounting to $371,589,749. A special feature 
is a graphical exhibit of life insurance for a quarter of a century, illus- 
trating accompanying statistics, by which the aggregate results of life in- 
surance for twenty-five years are portrayed by colored diagrams, readily 
appealing to the understanding.” 

—Speaking of the extravagant salaries paid the officers of the Germania 
Fire Insurance Company, The Standard of Boston advises that the direct- 
ors or President Garrigue could materially advance the interests of the 
stockholders by a proper and judicious use of the pruning knife. It is 
suggested that the interests of the stockholders might be further promoted 
if the president applied to himself the Aari-kavi knife. The salary of the 
president is stated to be $17,000, the vice-president, $12,000, and the sec- 
retary, $8000, with proportionate high-priced salaries for higher sub- 
ordinates. The contemporary quoted says: ‘‘We are informed that 
the officers have been paid a stated salary, and that, in addition thereto, 
the directors some years ago voted to give them annually an amount equal 
to one per cent of the dividends paid to stockholders. When the com- 
pany’s capital was $500,000 the ten per cent dividend was $50,000, one per 
cent of which was $5000, to be divided among the officers. When the 
stockholders paid in $500,000 in cash to increase the capital to $1,000,000, 
the ten per cent dividend, of course, became $100,000, and under the old 
rule the officers, as we are informed, proceeded to annually divide $10,000 
among themselves. The coolness of this proceeding is the more apparent 
when it is remembered that the dividends are not paid from the profits of 
the business (of which there are at present none), but out of the interest 
which the company receives on its government bonds and other securities 
constituting its assets. How far the directors may be personally liable 
for these payments, is a matter which some stockholder, we think, ought 
to call upon the courts to decide. It is also a matter in which every agent 
of the company has more or less interest, and should insist upon a re- 
vision and reduction of official salaries with a view to protecting and in 
creasing the company’s surplus,” 
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New York State Companies. 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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#tna, Hartford........-...--- 
American, Boston. 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia-.-.. 
American Central, St. 






c 





» 
Bog 
S3 | capita: 
a “ Paid up. 
/* 
es 
«---=|$100 | $4,000,000 
100 300,000 
5 600,000 
100 400,000 
25 600,000 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 





Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 5° 250,000 
California, San Francisco. 100 600,000 
Citizens, Cincinnati = tee 
Citizens, Pittsburgh..-....-.-------- 5° 500,000 
Citizens, St. Louis.....------------ 100 200,000 
Commercial, San Francisco....-.---| 100 200,000 
Concordia, Milwaukee eT . 200,000 
Connecticut, Hartford..... coon 80D 1,000,000 
Detroit F, and M., Detroit........-| 3° 300,000 
Eliot, Boston........-------------- 100 200,000 
Equitable F. and M., Providence...) 5° 300,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia --| 50 300,000 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 400,000 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 100 750,000 
Firemens, Baltimore .-.....--------- 18 378,000 
Firemens, Dayton..... omen ae 250,000 
Firemens, Newark......----------- 30 000 
Franklin, Philadelphia. ......------ 100 400,000 
German, Pittsburgh...-..-.-.------- 5° 200,000 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. ...-. 100 300,000 
Hartford, Hartford ——— 100 1,250,000 
Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000 


Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 


Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.....-..---- 25 250,000 
M ile Cleveland....-...---.-- 100 200,000 





Mercantile Fire and Marine, Bosto: 




















100 400,000 
Merchants Providence — aS 200,000 
Merchants, Newark ' 25 400,000 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit... 50 200,000 
Milwaukee Mech -| 10 200,000 
National, Hartford....--...-...-.-- 100 1,000,000 
Neptune F. and M., Boston.... 100 300,000 
Newark, Newark we 250,000 
New Hampshire, Manchester......| 100 500,000 
North American, Boston......-..-- 100 200,000 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000 
Orient, Hartford......----.-------- 100 | 1,000,000 
Pennsylvania, Phila..........------ 100 400,000 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh -| 5° 200,000 
Peoples, Pittsburgh --| 50° 200,000 
Phoenix, Hartford.. 100 2,000,000 
Prescott, Boston. ......... 100 200,000 
Providence-Washington, Providence| 50 490,000 
Reading, Reading 10 250,000 
Security, New Haven.-.... wecceceoe 5° 200,000 
Springkeld F. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-.- 50 400,000 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000 
Sun, San Francisco........-------- 100 300,000 
Traders, Chicago.-..-.....--------- 100 500,000 

- Union, Philadelphia /.....--------- 5 375,000 
Union, San Francisco.....-..------ 100 750,000 
United Fi ,P Pp ee 300,000 
Washington, Boston....... SS 100 1,000,000 
Western, Pittsburgh....-....-...-- 50 300,000 
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English Companies Doing Business in New York. 

















NAME OF COMPANY. 


Latest Price. 





























Net Latsst SALE 
Book DivipEne or STOCK. 
Value of 
NAME OF COMPANY. Stock 
Per $x00, Price 
vam. Per Ct.| Date. | (Per 
1805. Cent.) 
Agricultural. --....------- $126.92 TO) | ewww nnee 200 
Albany eccccce: ooo 165.57 5 seeeeese 150 
American 257.53 5 jAug. 1,85 150 
American Exchange...-. 115.50 5  |June2s,’85| 103% 
Broadway -..----------- 269.03 6 |June3o,"85} 170 
B = . " 222.94 7% |June 4°85 160 
Buffalo German .....---- 390.23 73 | acocncee 200 
Citizens .......--------- 203.21 16 |July29,’85| 1224 
172.75 4 |April2,’85} 118 
130.25 5 |july 29,'85 120 
165.46 2 jjuly 71,85 120 
253-52 7-70| Aug. 5, 85| 225 
310.05 7% |Aug. 14,85 240 
126.96 3 |Dec.19,’84) 80 
131.59 3% |Oct. 24,’83| 100% 
132.48 5 |Juners,’85| 10736 
123.06 3 |Aug. 54,85 80 
268.99 7 |Apr.28,'85) 215 
156.73 5 |July 31,85 126 
431.94 5 |July 30,85} 240 
152.67 5 Juner78s 110 
225.53 10 ay 159/85 220 
109.31 3 Aug. 5,85) 72 
172.24 5 |Jan. 7.85] 105 
145-94 s |July28,’85) 124 
138.06 5 Aug.10, 85 120 
100.50 3 |July 13.85) 56 
232.72 5 |Junerr,’85| 122% 
216.52 10 Apr. 21,'85 205 
146.54 3 |July29,'85| 85 
121.69 4 —_ 9/85) 85 
124.50 5 ay 28,85) 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... . 105.89 5s |Sep. 13.784) 125 
Manuf’rs and Builders c.- 153-54 2 peneen, Ss 105 
Mechanics .....--------- 110.35 5 ar. 7.85] 82% 
Mercantile .....-...------ 107.69 3 |Dec.24,"84) 63 
Merchants -....--------- 153-17 4 |Aug. 6,’85] 104 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 148.81 5 |Jan. 13,'85} 160 
Montauk.......--------- 127.24 5 {June 3,85} 95 
Nassau........---------- 193.41 5 |May28,’85} 145 
National ......... < 128.05 4 | Feb. 25,’85| 86% 
New York Bowery.....-- 184.92 6 |Aug. 5,'85} 126 
New York Equitable -... 264.79 6 |Jan. 23,85] 147% 
New York Fire....-.....- 120.04 4 |Aug. 7,85] 60 
166.29 5s |June 8,’85} 138 
124.88 3 |May2z2,’%5} 108% 
269.31 6 oe 175 
131.75 5 uner17,’85| 110 
133.67 s |Dec. 3,'84] 109% 
235.98 6 |Feb. 4,’85| 145 
164.09 s |Mays,’85| 132% 
109.7% 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 1 
163.78 3 | o- -woese 130 
171.77 5 |Aug. 74,85 120 
160.75 3% |Apr. 15,85) 94 
101.28 2 |jJune 6,85} 50 
102.53 2 seneeh, oe 51% 
131.09 4 ay 29,85| 116% 
118,06 3 | woee neces 108 
United States.........-- 188.41 5s |Aug. 3,85} 12: 
Westchester........-...- 168.19 5 pest ped 
Williamsburgh City.....-. 275-71 to. «| Aug. 5,85} 222 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Last Bis 
2: DivipEND 3 re a 3 
a 8s 
NAME OF COMPANY SS | Capita eh 32g 
‘“ 2 | Paid up. o> 
> ged 
Date. \Per Ct. &5 ~ 
British America, Toronto $500,000 *July,’85| 3 | 172% 
Western, Toronto.......-..-------- 400,000 *July,’83 12 135 




















*Semi-annual. f Guensette. 


suring plate 


© cent each month, 





against he M 4 4 ooo mage exclusivelv to in- 
¢ Manufacturers an uulders t t 
quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. ~ pays two per cee 












London and Provincial 
North British and Mercantile... 





United Fire Re-I 





Amount 

Par . 

Value of Up ber 

Stock. Share. 
z z 
Io I 
5° 5 
10 I 
190 50 
100 25 
20 2 
10 2 
20 2 
25 12 
25 2 
20 I 

5° 16% 
100 5 
100 12 
"jo - 
20 3 
ES 20 - 
20 8 














Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. | 
(Per Cent.) 


| 








